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Week Ending Friday, January 20, 1984 


National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
January 14, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

Last April I addressed a joint session of 
the Congress and asked for bipartisan coop- 
eration on behalf of our policies to protect 
liberty and democracy in Central America. 
Shortly after that speech, the late Senator 
Henry Jackson encouraged the appointment 
of a blue-ribbon commission to chart a 
course for democracy, economic improve- 
ment, and peace in Central America. I ap- 
pointed 12 distinguished Americans to the 
National Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America and asked former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger to serve as its Chair- 
man. This week the members of that group 
delivered to me their report on the crisis 
confronting our Latin neighbors. 

I believe the Commission has rendered 
an important service to all Americans—all 
of us from pole to pole in this Western 
Hemisphere. The members of this Commis- 
sion represented both political parties and a 
wide cross section of our country. They 
reached agreement on some very key 
points. They agreed that the crisis is serious 
and our response must include support for 
democratic development, improved living 
conditions, and security assistance. 

They agreed that the United States has a 
vital interest in preventing a Communist 
Central America because if our own bor- 
ders are threatened, then our ability to 
meet our commitments to protect peace 
elsewhere in the world—in Europe, the 
Middle East, and Asia—would be signifi- 
cantly weakened. 

The members also agreed that Nicara- 
gua’s regime has violated its promise to re- 
store democracy. And they warned that 
Nicaragua’s export of subversion could un- 
dermine the stability of neighboring coun- 
tries, producing waves of refugees—perhaps 


millions of them—many of whom would 
seek entry into the United States. 

The Commission concluded, “The crisis is 
on our doorstep.” The report of this distin- 
guished body presents no quick fix to ease 
the pain and suffering of tomorrow. There 
is none. Nor can we alone bring peace to 
this or any other part of the world. As the 
report notes, solutions to Central American 
problems must primarily be the work of 
Central Americans. But we can and must 
help, because it is in our interest to do so 
and because it’s morally the right thing to 
do. 

The Commission did present us positive 
recommendations to support democratic 
development, improve human rights, and 
bring the long-sought dream for peace to 
this troubled region so close to home. The 
recommendations reinforce the spirit of the 
administration’s policies that help to our 
neighbors should be primarily economic 
and humanitarian. And since this report 
does present a bipartisan consensus, I will 
send to the Congress when it reconvenes a 
comprehensive plan for achieving the ob- 
jectives set forth by the Commission. I urge 
the Members of Congress to respond with 
the same bipartisan spirit that guided the 
Commission in its work. 

This Central American democracy, peace, 
and recovery initiative, which I call the 
Jackson plan, will be designed to bring de- 
mocracy, peace, and prosperity to Central 
America. It won’t be easy, but it can be 
done. I believe peace is worth the price. 

There may be an argument for doing 
much and, perhaps, an argument for doing 
nothing. But there is no valid argument for 
doing too little. Well, I opt for doing 
enough—enough to protect our own secu- 
rity and enough to improve the lives of our 
neighbors so that they can vote with ballots 
instead of bullets. 

The Government of Nicaragua must also 
understand this. They cannot threaten their 
peaceful neighbors, export subversion, and 
deny basic human freedom to their own 
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people as the Commission has so rightly ob- 
served. 

Now, you may have heard that there’s a 
controversy between the administration 
and the Congress over human rights and 
military aid to beleaguered El Salvador. 
Well, I agree completely with the objective 
of improving prospects for democracy and 
human rights in El Salvador. I am also com- 
mitted to preventing Cuban and Nicara- 
guan supported guerrillas from violently 
overthrowing El Salvador’s elected govern- 
ment and others in the region; so is the 
bipartisan Commission; so, too, I believe, is 
our Congress. 

Our administration will continue to work 
closely with the Congress in achieving these 
common goals. As we move to implement 
the recommendations of the bipartisan 
Commission, we will be offering the prom- 
ise of a better tomorrow in Central Amer- 
ica. But we must oppose those who do not 
abide by the norms of civilized behavior, 
whether they be of the extreme right or 
extreme left. Senator Henry Jackson would 
have had it so. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


Secretary of State 





Executive Order 12458. January 14, 1984 





DELEGATION TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
CONCERNING FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
621 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 2381), and Section 
301 of Title 3 of the United States Code, 
and in order to delegate certain functions 
concerning foreign assistance to the Secre- 
tary of State, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Section 1-201l(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting the following new 
subparagraphs at the end thereof: 
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“(23) Section 512 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance and Related Programs Appropriations 
Act, 1982; 

“(24) Chapter 8 of Part II of the Act, 
except that such functions shall be exercised 
consistent with Section 573(d\3) thereof; 

“(25) The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 101(b) of the Joint Resolu- 
tion “Making further continuing appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year 1984” (Public Law 
98-151), insofar as they relate to unnum- 
bered paragraphs concerning El Salvador 
and Haiti.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1-301 of Executive Order 
No. 12163, as amended, is further amended 
as follows: 

(a) In subsection (a), by striking out 
“(except chapters 4 and 6 thereof)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(except chapters 4, 6 
and 8 thereof)”; and 

(b) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“(except chapters 4 and 6 thereof)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(except chapters 4, 6 
and 8 thereof)”. 

Sec. 3. Section 1-801 of Executive Order 
No. 12163, as amended, is further amended 
as follows: 

(a) In subsection (b), by striking out 
“(except chapters 4 and 6 thereof)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(except chapters 4, 6 
and 8 thereof)”; and 

(b) in subsection (c), by striking out “chap- 
ter 6” and inserting in lieu thereof “chap- 
ters 6 and 8”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 14, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:25 a.m., January 16, 1984] 


Soviet-American Relations 





Address to the Nation, U.S. Allies, and the 
Soviet Union. January 16, 1984 





During these first days of 1984, I would 
like to share with you and the people of the 
world my thoughts on a subject of great 
importance to the cause of peace—relations 
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between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Tomorrow, the United States will join the 
Soviet Union and 33 other nations at a Eu- 
ropean disarmament conference in Stock- 
holm. The conference will search for practi- 
cal and meaningful ways to increase Euro- 
pean security and preserve peace. We will 
be in Stockholm with the heartfelt wishes of 
our people for genuine progress. 

We live in a time of challenges to peace, 
but also of opportunities to peace. Through 
times of difficulty and frustration, America’s 
highest aspiration has never wavered. We 
have and will continue to struggle for a 
lasting peace that enhances dignity for men 
and women everywhere. 

I believe that 1984 finds the United 
States in the strongest position in years to 
establish a constructive and realistic work- 
ing relationship with the Soviet Union. 
We've come a long way since the decade of 
the seventies, years when the United States 
seemed filled with self-doubt and neglected 
its defenses, while the Soviet Union in- 
creased its military might and sought to 
expand its influence by armed forces and 
threat. 

Over the last 10 years, the Soviets devot- 
ed twice as much of their gross national 
product to military expenditures as the 
United States, produced six times as many 
ICBM’s, four times as many tanks, twice as 
many combat aircraft. And they began de- 
ploying the SS-20 intermediate-range mis- 
sile at a time when the United States had 
no comparable weapon. 

History teaches that wars begin when 
governments believe the price of aggression 
is cheap. To keep the peace, we and our 
allies must be strong enough to convince 
any potential aggressor that war could bring 
no benefit, only disaster. So, when we ne- 
glected our defenses, the risks of serious 
confrontation grew. 

Three years ago, we embraced a mandate 
from the American people to change 
course, and we have. With the support of 
the American people and the Congress we 
halted America’s decline. Our economy is 
now in the midst of the best recovery since 
the sixties. Our defenses are being rebuilt, 
our alliances are solid, and our commitment 
to defend our values has never been more 
clear. 


America’s recovery may have _ taken 
Soviet leaders by surprise. They may have 
counted on us to keep weakening ourselves. 
They’ve been saying for years that our 
demise was inevitable. They said it so often 
they probably started believing it. Well, if 
so, I think they can see now they were 
wrong. 

This may be the reason that we’ve been 
hearing such strident rhetoric from the 
Kremlin recently. These harsh words have 
led some to speak of heightened uncertain- 
ty and an increased danger of conflict. This 
is understandable but profoundly mistaken. 

Look beyond the words, and one fact 
stands out. America’s deterrence is more 
credible, and it is making the world a safer 
place—safer because now there is less 
danger that the Soviet leadership will un- 
derestimate our strength or question our re- 
solve. 

Yes, we are safer now, but to say that our 
restored deterrence has made the world 
safer is not to say that it’s safe enough. 
We're witnessing tragic conflicts in many 
parts of the world. Nuclear arsenals are far 
too high, and our working relationship with 
the Soviet Union is not what it must be. 
These are conditions which must be ad- 
dressed and improved. 

Deterrence is essential to preserve peace 
and protect our way of life, but deterrence 
is not the beginning and end of our policy 
toward the Soviet Union. We must and will 
engage the Soviets in a dialog as serious and 
constructive as possible—a dialog that will 
serve to promote peace in the troubled re- 
gions of the world, reduce the level of arms, 
and build a constructive working relation- 
ship. 

Neither we nor the Soviet Union can wish 
away the differences between our two soci- 
eties and our philosophies, but we should 
always remember that we do have common 
interests and the foremost among them is to 
avoid war and reduce the level of arms. 

There is no rational alternative but to 
steer a course which I would call credible 
deterrence and peaceful competition. And 
if we do so, we might find areas in which 
we could engage in constructive coopera- 
tion. Our strength and vision of progress 
provide the basis for demonstrating with 
equal conviction our commitment to stay 
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secure and to find peaceful solutions to 
problems through negotiations. That’s why 
1984 is a year of opportunities for peace. 

But if the United States and the Soviet 
Union are to rise to the challenges facing us 
and seize the opportunities for peace, we 
must do more to find areas of mutual inter- 
est and then build on them. 

I propose that our governments make a 
major effort to see if we can make progress 
in three broad problem areas. First, we 
need to find ways to reduce, and eventually 
to eliminate, the threat and use of force in 
solving international disputes. 

The world has witnessed more than 100 
major conflicts since the end of World War 
II. Today there are armed conflicts in the 
Middle East, Afghanistan, Southeast Asia, 
Central America, and Africa. In other re- 
gions, independent nations are confronted 
by heavily armed neighbors seeking to 
dominate by threatening attack or subver- 
sion. Most of these conflicts have their ori- 
gins in local problems, but many have been 
exploited by the Soviet Union and its surro- 
gates. And, of course, Afghanistan has suf- 
fered an outright Soviet invasion. 

Fueling regional conflicts and exporting 
violence only exacerbate local tensions, in- 
crease suffering, and make solutions to real 
social and economic problems more diffi- 
cult. Further, such activity carries with it 
the risk of larger confrontations. Would it 
not be better and safer if we could work 
together to assist people in areas of conflict 
in finding peaceful solutions to their prob- 
lems? That should be our mutual goal. 

But we must recognize that the gap in 
American and Soviet perceptions and policy 
is so great that our immediate objective 
must be more modest. As a first step, our 
governments should jointly examine con- 
crete actions that we both can take to 
reduce the risk of U.S.-Soviet confrontation 
in these areas. And if we succeed, we 
should be able to move beyond this imme- 
diate objective. 

Our second task should be to find ways to 
reduce the vast stockpiles of armaments in 
the world. It’s tragic to see the world’s de- 
veloping nations spending more than $150 
billion a year on armed forces—some 20 
percent of their national budgets. We must 
find ways to reverse the vicious cycle of 
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threat and response which drives arms 
races everywhere it occurs. 

With regard to nuclear weapons, the 
simple truth is America’s total nuclear 
stockpile has declined. Today we have far 
fewer nuclear weapons than we had 20 
years ago, and in terms of its total destruc- 
tive power, our nuclear stockpile is at the 
lowest level in 25 years. 

Just 3 months ago, we and our allies 
agreed to withdraw 1,400 nuclear weapons 
from Western Europe. This comes after the 
withdrawal of 1,000 nuclear weapons from 
Europe 3 years ago. Even if all our planned 
intermediate-range missiles have to be de- 
ployed in Europe over the next 5 years— 
and we hope this will not be necessary—we 
will have eliminated five existing nuclear 
weapons for each new weapon deployed. 

But this is not enough. We must acceler- 
ate our efforts to reach agreements that will 
greatly reduce nuclear arsenals, provide 
greater stability, and build confidence. 

Our third task is to establish a better 
working relationship with each other, one 
marked by greater cooperation and under- 
standing. Cooperation and understanding 
are built on deeds, not words. Complying 
with agreements helps; violating them 
hurts. Respecting the rights of individual 
citizens bolsters the relationship; denying 
these rights harms it. Expanding contacts 
across borders and permitting a free ex- 
change or interchange of information and 
ideas increase confidence; sealing off one’s 
people from the rest of the world reduces 
it. Peaceful trade helps, while organized 
theft of industrial secrets certainly hurts. 

Cooperation and understanding are espe- 
cially important to arms control. In recent 
years we’ve had serious concerns about 
Soviet compliance with agreements and 
treaties. Compliance is important because 
we seek truly effective arms control. How- 
ever, there’s been mounting evidence that 
provisions of agreements have been violat- 
ed and that advantage has been taken of 
ambiguities in our agreements. 

In response to a congressional request, a 
report on this will be submitted in the next 
few days. It is clear that we cannot simply 
assume that agreements negotiated will be 
fulfilled. We must take the Soviet compli- 
ance record into account, both in the devel- 
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opment of our defense program and in our 
approach to arms control. 

In our discussions with the Soviet Union, 
we will work to remove the obstacles which 
threaten to undermine existing agreements 
and a broader arms control process. Exam- 
ples I’ve cited illustrate why ou” relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union is not what it 
should be. We have a long way to go, but 
we’re determined to try and try again. We 
may have to start in small ways, but start 
we must. 

In working on these tasks, our approach is 
based on three guiding principles— realism, 
strength, and dialog. Realism means we 
must start with a clear-eyed understanding 
of the world we live in. We must recognize 
that we are in a long-term competition with 
a government that does not share our no- 
tions of individual liberties at home and 
peaceful change abroad. We must be frank 
in acknowledging our differences and un- 
afraid to promote our values. 

Strength is essential to negotiate success- 
fully and protect our interests. If we’re 
weak, we can do neither. Strength is more 
than military power. Economic strength is 
crucial, and America’s economy is leading 
the world into recovery. Equally important 
is our strength of spirit and unity among 
our people at home and with our allies 
abroad. We’re stronger in all these areas 
than we were 3 years ago. Our strength is 
necessary to deter war and to facilitate ne- 
gotiated solutions. Soviet leaders know it 
makes sense to compromise only if they can 
get something in return. Well, America can 
now offer something in return. 

Strength and dialog go hand in hand, and 
we're determined to deal with our differ- 
ences peacefully through negotiations. 
We're prepared to discuss the problems 
that divide us and to work for practical, fair 
solutions on the basis of mutual compro- 
mise. We will never retreat from negotia- 
tions. 

I have openly expressed my view of the 
Soviet system. I don’t know why this should 
come as a surprise to Soviet leaders who’ve 
never shied from expressing their view of 
our system. But this doesn’t mean that we 
can’t deal with each other. We don’t refuse 
to talk when the Soviets call us imperialist 
aggressors and worse, or because they cling 
to the fantasy of a Communist triumph over 


democracy. The fact that neither of us likes 
the other system is no reason to refuse to 
talk. Living in this nuclear age makes it 
imperative that we do talk. Our commit- 
ment to dialog is firm and unshakeable, but 
we insist that our negotiations deal with 
real problems, not atmospherics. 

In our approach to negotiations, reducing 
the risk of war, and especially nuclear war, 
is priority number one. A nuclear conflict 
could well be mankind’s last. And that is 
why I proposed over 2 years ago the zero 
option for intermediate-range missiles. Our 
aim was and continues to be to eliminate an 
entire class of nuclear arms. Indeed, I sup- 
port a zero option for all nuclear arms. As 
I’ve said before, my dream is to see the day 
when nuclear weapons will be banished 
from the face of the Earth. 

Last month the Soviet Defense Minister 
stated that his country would do everything 
to avert the threat of war. Well, these are 
encouraging words, but now is the time to 
move from words to deed. The opportunity 
for progress in arms control exists. The 
Soviet leaders should take advantage of it. 

We have proposed a set of initiatives that 
would reduce substantially nuclear arsenals 
and reduce the risk of nuclear confronta- 
tion. 

The world regrets—certainly we do—that 
the Soviet Union broke off negotiations on 
intermediate-range nuclear forces and has 
not set a date for the resumption of the 
talks on strategic arms and on conventional 
forces in Europe. Our negotiators are ready 
to return to the negotiating table to work 
toward agreements in INF, START, and 
MBFR. We will negotiate in good faith. 
Whenever the Soviet Union is ready to do 
likewise, we'll meet them halfway. 

We seek to reduce nuclear arsenals and 
to reduce the chances for dangerous misun- 
derstanding and miscalculations, so we have 
put forward proposals for what we call con- 
fidence-building measures. They cover a 
wide range of activities. In the Geneva ne- 
gotiations, we proposed to exchange ad- 
vance notification of missile tests and major 
military exercises. Following up on congres- 
sional suggestions, we also proposed a 
number of ways to improve direct channels 
of communications. Last week, we had pro- 
ductive discussions with the Soviets here in 
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Washington on improving communications, 
including the hotline. 

Now these bilateral proposals will be 
broadened at the conference in Stockholm. 
We’re working with our allies to develop 
practical, meaningful ways to reduce the 
uncertainty and potential for misinterpreta- 
tion surrounding military activities and to 
diminish the risk of surprise attack. 

Arms control has long been the most visi- 
ble area of U.S.-Soviet dialog. But a durable 
peace also requires ways for both of us to 
diffuse tensions and regional conflicts. 

Take the Middle East as an example. Ev- 
eryone’s interest would be served by stabil- 
ity in the region, and our efforts are direct- 
ed toward that goal. The Soviets could help 
reduce tensions there instead of introducing 
sophisticated weapons into the area. This 
would certainly help us to deal more posi- 
tively with other aspects of our relationship. 

Another major problem in our relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union is human rights. 
Soviet practices in this area, as much as any 
other issue, have created the mistrust and 
ill will that hangs over our relationship. 
Moral considerations alone compel us to ex- 
press our deep concern over prisoners of 
conscience in the Soviet Union and over the 
virtual halt in the emigration of Jews, Ar- 
menians, and others who wish to join their 
families abroad. 

Our request is simple and straightfor- 
ward: that the Soviet Union live up to its 
obligations. It has freely assumed those obli- 
gations under international covenants, in 
particular its commitments under the Hel- 
sinki accords. 

Experience has shown that greater re- 
spect for human rights can contribute to 
progress in other areas of the Soviet-Ameri- 
can relationship. Conflicts of interest be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union are real, but we can and rust keep 
the peace between our two nations and 
make it a better and more peaceful world 
for all mankind. 

Our policy toward the Soviet Union—a 
policy of credible deterrence, peaceful com- 
petition, and constructive cooperation—will 
serve our two nations and people every- 
where. It is a policy not just for this year, 
but for the long term. It’s a challenge for 
Americans; it is also a challenge for the So- 
viets. If they cannot meet us halfway, we 
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will be prepared to protect our interests 
and those of our friends and allies. 

But we want more than deterrence. We 
seek genuine cooperation. We seek progress 
for peace. Cooperation begins with commu- 
nication. And, as I’ve said, we’ll stay at the 
negotiating tables in Geneva and Vienna. 
Furthermore, Secretary Shultz will be 
meeting this week with Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko in Stockholm. This meeting 
should be followed by others, so that high- 
level consultations become a regular and 
normal component of U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Our challenge is peaceful. It will bring 
out the best in us. It also calls for the best in 
the Soviet Union. We do not threaten the 
Soviet Union. Freedom poses no threat. It is 
the language of progress. We proved this 35 
years ago when we had a monopoly on nu- 
clear weapons and could have tried to 
dominate the world, but we didn’t. Instead, 
we used our power to write a new chapter 
in the history of mankind. We helped re- 
build war-ravaged economies in Europe and 
the Far East, including those of nations who 
had been our enemies. Indeed, those 
former enemies are now among our 
staunchest friends. 

We can’t predict how the Soviet leaders 
will respond to our challenge. But the 
people of our two countries share with all 
mankind the dream of eliminating the risk 
of nuclear war. It’s not an impossible 
dream, because eliminating these risks are 
so clearly a vital interest for all of us. Our 
two countries have never fought each 
other. There’s no reason why we ever 
should. Indeed, we fought common enemies 
in World War II. Today our common en- 
emies are poverty, disease, and above all, 
war. 

More than 20 years ago, President Ken- 
nedy defined an approach that is as valid 
today as when he announced it. “So let us 
not be blind to our differences,” he said, 
“but let us also direct attention to our 
common interests and to the means by 
which those differences can be resolved.” 

Well, those differences are differences in 
governmental structure and philosophy. 
The common interests have to do with the 
things of everyday life for people every- 
where. Just suppose with me for a moment 
that an Ivan and an Anya could find them- 
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selves, oh, say, in a waiting room, or sharing 
a shelter from the rain or a storm with a 
Jim and Sally, and there was no language 
barrier to keep them from getting acquaint- 
ed. Would they then debate the differences 
between their respective governments? Or 
would they find themselves comparing 
notes about their children and what each 
other did for a living? 

Before they parted company, they would 
probably have touched on ambitions and 
hobbies and what they wanted for their 
children and problems of making ends 
meet. And as they went their separate 
ways, maybe Anya would be saying to Ivan, 
““Wasn’t she nice? She also teaches music.” 
Or Jim would be telling Sally what Ivan did 
or didn’t like about his boss. They might 
even have decided they were all going to 
get together for dinner some evening soon. 
Above all, they would have proven that 
people don’t make wars. 

People want to raise their children in a 
world without fear and without war. They 
want to have some of the good things over 
and above bare subsistence that make life 
worth living. They want to work at some 
craft, trade, or profession that gives them 
satisfaction and a sense of worth. Their 
common interests cross all borders. 

If the Soviet Government wants peace, 
then there will be peace. Together we can 
strengthen peace, reduce the level of arms, 
and know in doing so that we have helped 
fulfill the hopes and dreams of those we 
represent and, indeed, of people every- 
where. Let us begin now. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10 a.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 


President’s Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal 
Government 





Remarks on Receiving the Survey’s Final 
Report. January 16, 1984 





You know, I can’t resist—I’m accused, 
and certainly some elements accuse me of 
too much of telling anecdotes and so forth. 


But I think it’d be appropriate before I say 
anything else, that one of my favorite sto- 
ries about government had to do with an 
employee who sat at a desk. And papers 
came to his desk; he read them and deter- 
mined where they were to go and initialed 
them and sent them on. And one day a 
classified document came there. But it 
came to him, so he read it, initialed it, and 
sent it on. Twenty-four hours later it came 
back to him with a note attached that said, 
“You weren’t supposed to see this. Erase 
your initials, and initial the erasure.” 
[Laughter] 

But, ladies and gentlemen, it isn’t often 
that we gather here in the East Room to 
honor Washington lobbyists and publicly 
accept their recommendations. But with 
pride, interest, and gratitude, that’s exactly 
what we’re doing today. 

This ceremony marks the formal accept- 
ance of an extraordinary group of recom- 
mendations from an extraordinary group of 
lobbyists. You don’t want more govern- 
ment; you want less. And you do not repre- 
sent a small special interest group, but the 
largest of them all, 94 million American tax- 
payers. 

Back in 1967, when I was Governor of 
California, I asked a group of highly moti- 
vated private sector executives to survey 
the State bureaucracy and to identify po- 
tential savings. They made about 2,000 rec- 
ommendations, and we implemented the 
majority of them. Their work helped return 
fiscal integrity to a State that had been 
spending a million dollars a day more than 
it was taking in. 

Now, some of you may also remember 
that throughout the campaign of 1980 I 
spoke of waste and fraud and mismanage- 
ment in government and what it was doing 
to the American taxpayer. In my first State 
of the Union message, I also referred to this 
problem as an unrelenting national scandal, 
one that must be fought at every level and 
in every agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. To some, of course, the mere men- 
tion of this issue suggests only empty politi- 
cal rhetoric, mere words about a problem 
that in their view is either exaggerated or 
so ingrained in government that nothing 
will be done about it. But your work estab- 
lished once and for all how serious a prob- 
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lem waste, fraud, and mismanagement is 
and how much can be done to eliminate it. 

The reports of the Grace commission are 
remarkable documents. They dare us to 
think the unthinkable, and they urge us to 
do the undoable. They show us the price 
tag future generations must face because of 
so much government excess in our time, 
and they make 2,478 recommendations 
from 36 task forces which could produce 
savings, as you’ve been told, of hundreds of 
billions of dollars a year. 

The historic nature of these documents 
and the work of the commission should be 
obvious. The Grace commission has con- 
fronted the issues that so many government 
officials, academic experts, and professional 
consultants have ignored. The commission 
has pointed out that unless we face up now 
to the legacy that was left us by the years of 
tax and tax and spend and spend, we will 
be staring at even greater deficits and an 
impossible burden of taxes and spending. 

This commission has given us a warning 
for the future. But you have also presented 
us with a program for action, a blueprint 
that can make government responsive to 
the needs of the less fortunate, while lifting 
the economic burden already carried by 
millions of Americans who are overtaxed 
and overregulated by government. 

Now there are two tasks remaining. The 
first is to turn your recommendations into 
reality. You’ve given every member of this 
administration, every Member of the Con- 
gress, and every would-be President a 
chance to support your recommendations 
and show the American people that we do 
care how their money is spent. And with 
this support we can end the reckless, de- 
structive abuse of hard-earned tax dollars, 
get control of runaway bureaucracy, and 
return this nation to fiscal integrity. 

As all of you know by now, our Cabinet 
Council on Management and Administra- 
tion will be studying your recommendations 
closely, and then we'll work with the de- 
partments and the Congress to implement 
them. 

You know, I keep a sign on my desk that 
says, “It CAN be done,” and the “can” is 
spelled out in capital letters. For me, that’s 
the bottom line of your report, and that is 
the spirit in which I receive it today. I 
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pledge to you not just talk but aggressive 
action on your recommendations. 

Our second task is also very important 
and very pleasant. And this occasion gives 
me a chance to thank you. I really am 
aware of the enormous personal sacrifices 
you made. Those of you serving on this task 
force were away from your work and family 
for weeks at a time. I can understand the 
moments of frustration that you have had, 
the reluctance or opposition you encoun- 
tered inside and outside the bureaucracy, 
the doubts you yourselves may have had as 
to whether your work would ever really 
bear fruit. Well, I hope that when historians 
look back on our time, they will see your 
report as a turning point on the domestic 
front. 

Throughout history—Rome in ancient 
times, the French and Spanish empires in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, the Weimar 
Republic in this century--many great na- 
tions toppled and fell in iarge part because 
their economic policies failed to anticipate 
how their populace was being overbur- 
dened with taxes, spending, and debt. I 
pray your work will be seen as a major 
event that kept America from going that 
route. It’s a route that revived the belief— 
or what you’ve done revived the belief that 
government is the servant of the people 
and not the other way around. 

As so often happens with any great 
achievement, there’s one person whose con- 
tributions stand out. His patience with bu- 
reaucracy, his insistence on bringing the 
best people into this enterprise, and his 
vision and drive for excellence made all this 
possible. Despite the fact that he is straight- 
forward and outspoken, everybody still 
seems to like Peter Grace. [Laughter] 
Maybe because we all sense in Peter a man 
who is selfless and patriotic, a man who has 
with this commission’s work left his nation a 
great legacy. I think he was just fed up with 
people “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
[Laughter] 

Peter, I know you and the other mem- 
bers of this commission will be working 
with us in the future. But to you persoually 
and to all of you here today, I want to 
thank you for the hard work and sacrifice. 
Every American owes you a debt of grati- 
tude. Not all of them will get a chance to 
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say thank you, but on their behalf I want to 
do that today, from the bottom of my heart, 
to thank you. 

We'll take it from here, and we’ll do our 


very utmost. So, thank you, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:40 p.m. at 
the ceremony in the East Room at the 
White House. Prior to his remarks, he re- 
ceived a two-volume summary of the sur- 


vey’s findings from its Chairman, J. Peter 
Grace. 


Federal Paperwork Reduction 





Memorandum From the President. 
January 16, 1984 





Memorandum for the Heads of Depart- 
ments and Agencies 

At a Cabinet Council on Management 
and Administration on January 5, 1984 we 
approved the Administration’s Information 
Collection Budget for Fiscal Year 1984. This 
is the third government-wide “paperwork 
budget.” It sets precise goals for limiting 
the number of hours that individual citi- 
zens, businesses, and State and local govern- 
ments must spend filling out forms and re- 
ports for the Federal government. 

Under this budget, Federal departments 
and agencies are expected to reduce paper- 
work by a total of over 130 million hours by 
the end of FY 1984—a reduction of 6.5 per- 
cent from last year. Reduction goals for 
each department and agency are described 
in the budget, and will be provided in indi- 
vidual allowance letters from the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget. 

We have already surpassed our goal of 
cutting Federal paperwork by over 300 mil- 
lion hours. This means that Americans now 
have well over 150,000 work-years available 
every year for activities of their own choos- 
ing, time that had previously been spent 
filling out unnecessary government forms. 
We can all take pride in this impressive 
accomplishment, which demonstrates the 
success of our efforts to reduce government 
meddling in the affairs of private citizens. 

Without your support, and the hard work 
of those involved in the paperwork control 
program, our achievements to date would 
not have been possible. I want to express 


my congratulations to each of you for a job 
well done. 

We still have a great deal to do in reduc- 
ing Federal paperwork, and our attention 
to this critical effort must be constant and 
unflagging. The goals established for FY 
1984 are high, but I am certain they can be 
attained or surpassed as they were last year. 
I am counting on each of you to devote 
your personal attention to meeting your 
agency’s paperwork-reduction goal for the 
current year, as part of the Administration’s 
commitment to minimizing the burdens 
and intrusions of government. 


Ronald Reagan 


Amending the Generalized System of 
Preferences 





Executive Order 12459. January 16, 1984 





By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Title V 
of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2461 et 
seq.), as amended, section 604 of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2483), and section 
503(a\X2\A) of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1979 (93 Stat. 251), and as President of the 
United States of America, in order to 
modify, as provided by section 504(a) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2464(a)), the 
limitations on preferential treatment for eli- 
gible articles from countries designated as 
beneficiary developing countries, and to 
adjust the original designation of eligible ar- 
ticles, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section I. In order to subdivide and 
amend the nomenclature of existing items 
for purposes of the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP), the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States (TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202) 
are modified as provided in Annex I to this 
Order, attached hereto and made a part 
hereof. 

Sec. 2. Annex II of Executive Order No. 
11888 of November 24, 1975, as amended, 
listing articles that are eligible for benefits 
of the GSP when imported from any desig- 
nated beneficiary country, is amended as 
follows: 
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(a) by deleting TSUS items 654.02, 654.03, 
654.06, 654.09, 654.11, 654.14, 654.15, and 
654.20; and 

(b) by inserting in numerical sequence 
TSUS items 654.16, 654.25, 654.35, 654.45, 
654.50, 654.65, 654.70, and 654.75. 

Sec. 3. Annex III of Executive Order No. 
11888, as amended, listing articles that are 
eligible for benefits of the GSP when im- 
ported from all designated beneficiary de- 
veloping countries except those specified in 
general headnote 3(c\Xiii) of the TSUS, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) by deleting TSUS items 654.04, 654.07, 
654.12, and 654.13; and 

(b) inserting in numerical sequence TSUS 
items 654.08, 654.30, 654.40, 654.55, and 
654.60. 

Sec. 4. General headnote 3(c\iii) of the 
TSUS, listing articles that are eligible for 
benefits of the GSP except when imported 
from the beneficiary developing countries 
listed opposite articles, is modified as fol- 
lows: 

(a) by inserting in numerical sequence the 
TSUS item number and country “654.08 
. . . Taiwan”; and 

(b) by deleting the TSUS item numbers 
and countries “654.04 Republic of 
Korea and Taiwan”, “654.07 . . . Taiwan”, 
“654.12 ... Taiwan”, and “654.13 ... 
Hong Kong” and by inserting in lieu there- 
of “654.30 ... Republic of Korea and 
Taiwan”, “654.40 ... Taiwan”, “654.55 
F Taiwan”, and “654.60 Hong 
Kong”, respectively. 

Sec. 5. In order to provide staged reduc- 
tions in the rates of duty for the new TSUS 
items created by Annex I to this Order, 
Annex III to Proclamation No. 4707 of De- 
cember 11, 1979, is amended by Annex II 
to this Order, attached hereto and made a 
part hereof. 

Sec. 6. Whenever the column 1 rate of 
duty in the TSUS for any item specified in 
Annex I to this Order is reduced to the 
same level as, or to a lower level than, the 
corresponding rate of duty inserted in the 
column entitled “Rates of Duty LDDC” by 
Annex I to this Order, the rate of duty in 
the “Rates of Duty LDDC” column for such 
item shall be deleted from the TSUS. 

Sec. 7. The amendments and modifica- 
tions made by this Order shall be effective 
with respect to articles both: (1) imported 
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on and after January 1, 1976, and (2) en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, on and after January 17, 1984. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 16, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:51 a.m., January 17, 1984] 


Note: The annex to the Executive order is 
printed in the Federal Register of January 
18, 1984. 


White House Staff 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
David R. Gergen as Assistant to the 
President for Communications. 

January 16, 1984 





Dear Dave: 
It is with great reluctance that I accept 


your resignation as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Communications, effective January 
15, 1984. 

For the past three years, you have served 
me with exceptional creativity, skill and 
dedication. As two of my _ predecessors 
learned, you also bring with you to the 
White House an unswerving commitment 
to open, honest and decent government. 
Over a period stretching back to the early 
1970s, you have achieved a remarkable 
record of service to the country and to the 
Presidency. 

During these first three years of my term, 
I have especially appreciated the assistance 
that you and members of your staff have 
given me in the field of communications. 
The steady stream of ideas that you have 
contributed and your energetic execution of 
those ideas have helped greatly in convey- 
ing to millions of people, both here and 
abroad, the policies and philosophy of this 
Administration. Your understanding of the 
modern media, your skills as a writer, and 
your sensitivity to the needs of the disad- 
vantaged, minorities and women—all these 
have been an important part of your contri- 
bution to my Presidency. 
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Since the early days of the Administra- 
tion, you have also been one of the leading 
advocates within the staff for open, account- 
able government and for good relations 
with the national press corps. Your hope has 
been that we might leave behind a much 
higher level of civility and professional re- 
spect between the White House and jour- 
nalists who covered it. I share that goal, and 
with the help of you and others on the staff, 
I believe we have made progress toward its 
fulfillment. 

Nancy and I know how much of a person- 
al sacrifice these past three years have been 
for you, Anne and your children, Christo- 
pher and Katherine, and we join in wishing 
you all the best in the years ahead. 

Thank you and God bless you. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable David R. Gergen, Assistant to 
the President for Communications, The White 
House, Washington, D.C. 20500] 


January 12, 1984 


Dear Mr. President: 

I herewith submit my formal resignation 
as Assistant to the President for Communi- 
cations, effective January 15, 1984. 

It is with a mixture of pride and sadness 
that I leave your ranks. Three years ago, 
you came to the White House when both 
the country and the Presidency were in de- 
cline. For more than a decade, the Ameri- 
can economy had been on a roller coaster 
of higher and higher inflation and deeper 
and deeper recessions. Overseas, the experi- 
ence of Vietnam left us in retreat as a world 
power and we were no longer certain of 
either purpose or will. As a people, we 
seemed to be abandoning one set of values 
and were unable to find new ones. 

Moreover, the tides of history were run- 
ning against the Presidency itself. No one 
since Dwight Eisenhower had successfully 
served two full terms, and a series of men 
had left the office with their hopes and 
dreams shattered. Serious students of the 
Presidency were becoming pessimistic 
about our ability to govern ourselves and 
were asking whether we should restructure 
our democratic institutions. 


You have shown that: what was needed 
was not a change of Constitution but a 
change of leadership. In just three years, 
you have begun to re-energize the Ameri- 
can spirit. Our economy is climbing out of 
recession and with wise policies, inflation 
can remain under better control than 
anyone dared imagine a short time ago. The 
values that once served us so well as a 
people are undergoing fresh examination 
and are again being embraced. Our nation 
has ended its withdrawal from responsibil- 
ities overseas. We are better prepared to 
defend ourselves and others are again look- 
ing to the United States for world leader- 
ship. In short, largely because of your lead- 
ership, we have hope that the decade of the 
80s can begin a new era of re-surgence for 
the country and the Presidency. I feel 
proud to have been a part of all this. 

There are many reasons, if I may suggest, 
for the progress you have made in these 
past three years. Your devotion to principle 
and to putting the nation on a fresh course 
has been critical. So, too, has been your 
commitment to bipartisanship and to open 
government. And certainly, your ability to 
rally the nation behind your leadership has 
been indispensable. All these and more 
have been at the core of your success. 

It has been my special privilege to work 
with you and learn from you as you have 
earned your reputation as “The Great Com- 
municator.” Your speeches, both in quality 
and quantity, are setting a higher standard 
for your office. Through the television 
screen, you have reached out to the Ameri- 
can people more frequently and effectively 
than any of your predecessors. You have 
understood as well the power of radio, and 
you have broken important new ground in 
teleconferencing; electronic graphics, and 
filmed tapings. In your travel overseas and 
in your use of communication satellites, you 
have also shown that vigorous public diplo- 
macy can be an important asset for the 
American government in the international 
competition of ideas. Indeed, no President 
since Franklin Roosevelt has mastered the 
arts of modern communication as well as 
you, and I count myself very fortunate to 
have had a supporting role. 

As you know from many years in public 
life, staff members come and go. Now it is 
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my turn to go. Over the past thirteen years, 
I have had eight years of service to an insti- 
tution that I greatly love, the Presidency. 
As I have in two previous White Houses— 
those of Presidents Nixon and Ford—I have 
tried to serve you as completely, loyally and 
honorably as I know how. There have been 
mistakes along the way, battles lost and 
hopes dashed, but there have been tri- 
umphs, too, and I shall always savor the 
good moments. I leave with the memories 
of many, many fine people who have 
served you so well during these years. 

Mr. President, you are making an extraor- 
dinary contribution to our national life. My 
family and I wish both you and Nancy all 
the best in the years ahead. You certainly 
deserve it. 

With warmest best wishes, 

Sincerely, 


/s/ Dave 

David R. Gergen 

Assistant to the President for 
Communications 


[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 


Note: The text of the letters was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on January 
17. 


United States Ambassador to Nigeria 





Nomination of Thomas W. M. Smith. 
January 17, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas W. M. Smith, of 
Maine, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Ni- 
geria. He would succeed Thomas R. Picker- 
ing. 

Mr. Smith served in the United States 
Marine Corps in 1953-1956 as first lieuten- 
ant. He entered the Foreign Service in 
1956 as-an exchange program officer in the 
Department. In 1958-1960 he was econom- 
ic officer in Tunis and attended economic 


studies at the University of Wisconsin in 
1960-1961. He was finance officer in Paris 
(1961-1966) and economic officer in Lagos 
(1966-1968). In the Department he was 
Chief of the Division of United Nations 
Economic Affairs in 1968-1971. In 197i- 
1972 he attended the National War College. 
He was Deputy Chief of the Economic Sec- 
tion in London in 1972-1975 and Director 
of the Office of West African Affairs in the 
Department in 1975-1979. In 1979-1983 he 
was Ambassador to Ghana. 

Mr. Smith graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (A.B., 1951), Cambridge University 
(B.A., 1953; M.A., 1956), and the University 
of Wisconsin (M.A., 1970). His foreign lan- 
guage is French. He was born April 18, 
1930, in Boston, Mass. 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration; Mississippi River 
Commission 





Nomination of John D. Bossler To Be 
Director of the Charting and Geodetic 
Services and a Member of the Commission. 
January 17, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Capt. John D. Bossler to 
be Director of the Charting and Geodetic 
Services, National Ocean Service, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
in the grade of rear admiral, and as a 
member of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion. He would succeed Herbert R. Lippold, 
Jr. 

Captain Bossler has been with the Nation- 
al Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) since 1959 and is currently serving 
as Acting Director of the Charting and Geo- 
detic Services. Previously he was Director 
of the National Geodetic Survey at NOAA 
in 1980-1983; project manager and Deputy 
Director of the National Geodetic Survey in 
1975-1980; project manager for the new 
adjustment of the North American horizon- 
tal geodetic datum in 1973-1975; and ex- 
ecutive officer of the NOAA ship Davidson 
in 1969-1971. 
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He serves as vice president of the Ameri- 
can Congress on Surveying and Mapping 
and secretary of the American Geophysical 
Union, Geodesy Section. He is past chair- 
man of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. 

Captain Bossler graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (B.S., 1959) and Ohio 
State University (M.S., 1964; Ph. D., 1972). 
He is married, has one child, and resides in 
Qlney, Md. He was born December 8, 
1936, in Johnstown, Pa. 


National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 





Nomination of Bessie Boehm Moore To Be a 
Member. January 17, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Bessie Boehm Moore to be 
a member of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science for a 
term expiring July 19, 1988. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

Mrs. Moore has been on the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science since 1971 and has served as Vice 
Chairman since 1972. She served as execu- 
tive director of the Arkansas State Council 
on Economic Education in 1962-1979; State 
coordinator, environmental education, Ar- 
kansas Department of Education, in 1970- 
1974; State supervisor, economic education, 
Arkansas Department of Education, in 
1962-1974; and as a consultant to the US. 
Office of Education on economic education 
in 1966-1967. 

Mrs. Moore served as a member of the 
National Board of Governors of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations in 
1950-1957 and the. United States Commit- 
tee for UNICEF in 1958-1970. 

She graduated from the University of 
Central Arkansas (B.S.E., 1942) and the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut (M.A., 1962). She was 
born August 2, 1902, in Owensboro, Ky., 
and now resides in Little Rock, Ark. 


ACTION 





Nomination of Daniel F. Bonner To Be 
Associate Director (Domestic and Anti- 
Poverty Operations). January 18, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Daniel F. Bonner to be 
Associate Director of the ACTION Agency 
(Domestic and Anti-Poverty Operations). 
He would succeed Lawrence F. Davenport. 

Mr. Bonner joined ACTION in 1982 to 
manage the Agency’s private sector liaison 
and to conduct a series of national work- 
shops on voluntarism sponsored by the 
White House and ACTION. He was named 
Acting Associate Director for Domestic and 
Anti-Poverty Operations in July 1983. Prior 
to his ACTION service, Mr. Bonner was de- 
velopment officer for the Law and Econom- 
ics Center at Emory University. In 1981 he 
was with the Ethics and Public Policy 
Center in Washington, D.C. Previously he 
was with the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

He graduated from Fordham University 
(B.A., 1970) and New York University (M.A., 
1973). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Rockville, Md. He was born 
August 10, 1937, in New York, N.Y. 


Death of Malcolm Kerr 





Statement on the Assassination of the 
President of the American University of 
Beirut. January 18, 1984 





It was with the greatest shock and sad- 
ness that we learned early this morning of 
the death of Dr. Malcolm Kerr, the presi- 
dent of the American University of Beirut. 
He was a highly respected member of the 
academic world who, as president of the 
American institution in Lebanon, worked 
tirelessly and courageously to maintain the 
principles of academic freedom and excel- 
lence in education. His work strengthened 
the historical, cultural, and academic ties 
between the United States and Lebanon 
and other countries of the Middle East. Dr. 
Kerr carried on a family tradition—he him- 
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self was born in Beirut to parents also dedi- 
cated to the service of mankind. 

Dr. Kerr’s untimely and tragic death at 
the hands of these despicable assassins must 
strengthen our resolve not to give in to the 
acts of terrorists. Terrorism must not be al- 
lowed to take control of the lives, actions, 
or future of ourselves and our friends. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Mahathir 
bin Mohamad of Malaysia 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
January 18, 1984 





The President. Well, it was my pleasure 
to meet today with Prime Minister Ma- 
hathir of Malaysia. 

The Prime Minister and I had a valuable 
exchange of views on international and bi- 
lateral issues and found ourselves in agree- 
ment to a remarkable degree. We both 
attach the highest importance to the global 
economic recovery and believe a more 
open system of international trade and in- 
vestment is essential Our economic up- 
surge in the United States is helping spark 
new economic growth worldwide. 

Part of our discussion focused on trade 
and commodities, which is significant to the 
well-being of Malaysia. Prime Minister Ma- 
hathir’s creative leadership has been instru- 
mental in developing the U.S.-ASEAN un- 
derstanding of tin. 

Malaysia shines as an example in many 
areas. Its vibrant economy, complemented 
by balanced social development and flour- 
ishing democratic institutions, should serve 
as an inspiration to developing nations. 

On the international scene we discussed 
the situation in the Middle East. Although 
we have differing views on certain aspects 
of this complicated situation, we both seek 
an end to the turmoil that has engulfed the 
area for too long. 

We also reviewed the situation in South- 
east Asia, where Malaysia is playing a vital 
role in maintaining the region’s peace and 
stability. Malaysia deserves the world’s re- 


spect for its continuing efforts on behalf of 
the many refugees that are fleeing Commu- 
nist persecution. 

The United States applauds ASEAN’s de- 
termination in these troubled times. We 
wholeheartedly support, for example, the 
program for a resolution of the Kampu- 
chean problem. The unity among the 
member states of ASEAN is an inspiration 
for all of us. 

After my very pleasant meeting with the 
Prime Minister, I’m confident that ties be- 
tween Malaysia and the United States are 
strong and friendly. We can expect in- 
creased opportunities for contact between 
our two peoples on both the official and 
private level. 

For our part, we look forward to continu- 
ing the dialog begun today and appreciate 
very much the Prime Minister’s visit. We 
are pleased to have you here, Mr. Prime 
Minister. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, my delegation and I are 
pleased with the very frank discussions we 
had this morning with you and your Cabi- 
net colleagues. We regard this as a part of a 
continuing useful and constructive dialog. 

Quite clearly, there exists a substantial 
measure of agreement on a variety of areas. 
I’m particularly happy to note the encour- 
aging signs of economic recovery in the 
United States, which we consider signifi- 
cant, if not crucial, in assuring a healthy 
global economy. In fact, if you were to ask 
me what is it I would want the United 
States to do with regard to economic policy, 
my honest and simple response is for the 
U.S. economy to get ahead and regain its 
strength, for the healthier and more vibrant 
the U.S. economy becomes, the better it 
will be, not only for the United States and 
Malaysia but all the developing countries in 
the world. 


The overall relations between Malaysia 
and the U.S. are excellent, with both our 
countries sharing similar values and con- 
cerns. And where we differ in respect to 
perception or policy, I’m gratified to note 
that there is a willingness on the part of the 
United States to achieve closer understand- 
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ing and cooperation such as our present 
round of meetings. 

In our discussions, among other things, 
we conducted a comprehensive and forth- 
right review of the relations between the 
U.S. and Malaysia. And I’m happy to find 
that there is a higher level of cooperation 
and respect between our two countries. We 
pledge to continue this friendly and cooper- 
ative relationship for mutual benefits. 

We also took a closer look at a number of 
important developments and trends in the 
world in both the political and economic 
context and discussed what could be done 
to safeguard and promote global peace, eco- 
nomic development, and political stability. 
We discussed at length major global eco- 
nomic issues. I’m pleased to note that both 
our governments recognize that, in the in- 
terest of global peace and stability, it is im- 
portant for both the industrially advanced 
and the developing countries to make prog- 
ress on these major issues. 

We do not expect handouts in our search 
for a better tomorrow. Quite clearly, of the 
many issues that we have been discussing, 
aid placed a minor or even an insignificant 
role. What we look for are new areas of 
cooperation and collaboration, particularly 
in the area of economy and trade inter- 
change to help us in the realization of our 
aspirations to be a more self-relying and 
progressive nation. 

Mr. President, I would like to thank you 
very much for the time that you have given 
me and my colleagues, and also for the time 
that members of your Cabinet have spent 
with us this morning. And I would like to 
thank you for the friendly discussions that 
we have had. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 

Earlier, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister met, together with U.S. and Malaysian 
officials including the Vice President, 
Acting Secretary of State Kenneth W. Dam, 
and Zakaria bin Mohamed Ali, Secretary 
General of the Malaysian Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, in the Oval Office. They then 
held a working luncheon in the State 
Dining Room. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Three Members. 
January 18, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for terms of 2 years: 


Owen Bieber would succeed Douglas A. Fraser. 
Mr. Bieber is president of the International 
Union of United Auto Workers (UAW) in De- 
troit, Mich. He has been with the UAW for 
many years and has served as director of the 
union’s General Motors department, director of 
UAW Region 1D, and as international repre- 
sentative. He is married, has five children, and 
resides in Southfield, Mich. He was born De- 
cember 28, 1929, in North Dorr, Mich. 


Roger J. Baccigaluppi would succeed Robert 
Barrie. Mr. Baccigaluppi has been with the 
California Almond Growers Exchange in Sacra- 
mento since 1961 and now serves as president 
and chief executive officer. He is also chairman 
of the board of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives and director of the Agricultural 
Council of California. He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Sacramento. He was 
born March 17, 1934, in New York, N.Y. 


Eleanor Lyons Williams III would succeed 
Stanton D. Anderson. Ms. Williams is presently 
serving as vice president of Environmental 
Energy Systems, Inc., in Washington, D.C. Pre- 
viously she was vice president of the American 
International Trade Group, Inc., in 1983 and 
vice president of Fraser/ Associates in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1981-1982. Ms. Williams was born. 
November 22, 1922, in Norfolk, Va., and now 
resides in Washington, D.C. 


President’s Commission on Industrial 
Competitiveness 





Appointment of Nine Members. 
January 19, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
on Industrial Competitiveness. These are 
new positions. The Commission’s next meet- 
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ing will be in Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 
2-3, 1984. 


Robert H. B. Baldwin is chairman and managing 
director of Morgan Stanley Company, Inc., in 
New York, N.Y. He is married, has five chil- 
dren, and resides in New York City. He was 
born July 9, 1920, in East Orange, N_J. 


Donald F. Ephlin is international vice president 
of United Auto Workers in Detroit, Mich. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Dearborn Heights, Mich. He was born October 
11, 1925, in Framingham, Mass. 


Samuel A. Hardage is chairman of the board of 
Hardage Enterprises, Inc., in Wichita, Kans. He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Wichita. He was born March 14, 1939, in Jack- 
son, Ill. 


Howard M. Love is chairman and chief executive 
officer of National Steel Corp. in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He is married, has five children, and re- 
sides in Pittsburgh. He was born April 5, 1930, 
in Pittsburgh. 


William H. Morris, Jr., is vice president for in- 
ternational marketing of P & C Bituminous 
Coal, Inc., in Brentwood, Tenn. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Franklin, 
Tenn. He was born January 5, 1929, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Roberi N. Noyce is vice president of Intel Corp. 
in Santa Clara, Calif. He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Los Altos, Calif. He was 
born December 12, 1927, in Burlington, Iowa. 


Howard D. Samuel is president of the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Chevy Chase, Md. He was born 
November 16, 1924, in New York City. 


Randolph B. Stockwell is president and chief 
executive officer of Community Bank in Los 
Angeles, Calif. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Pasadena, Calif. He was 
born May 21, 1946, in Los Angeles. 


Edward V. Regan is comptroller of the State of 
New York in Albany. He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Katonah, N.Y. He was 
born May 14, 1930, in Plainfield, N J. 


President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 





Remarks at a White House Reception for 
Members of the Council. January 19, 1984 





Well, we’re delighted to have you here at 
the White House today. And this is obvious- 
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ly a good week to talk about physical fitness 
with Sunday’s game coming up. [Laughter] 

You know, I’ve been asked a few times 
who I’m rooting for. Since both teams play- 
ing are from my current hometowns— 
[laughter|—and since none of the Demo- 
crats that are interested in this job have 
declared their preferences, I see no reason 
to be recklessly courageous. [Laughter] May 
the best team win. [Laughter] 


You’d never guess this was an election 
year, would you? [Laughter] 

Well, what I have to say to all of you 
today is brief, but heartfelt. The work of 
your Council, the growth of its member- 
ship, the tremendous accomplishments that 
you've been responsible for have been 
heartwarming and inspiring. Since George 
Allen has been your Chairman, the number 
of special advisers has quintupled. And it’s 
that leadership, along with the tremendous 
efforts of you here today, that made this 
Council’s work a success and will make the 
new fitness academy in Indianapolis a reali- 
ty. 

Attention to physical fitness is one of 
those things that says something about a 
nation and its people. It’s an important indi- 
cation of America’s level of energy, com- 
petitiveness, and vigor. So, your work and 
sacrifice is an act of patriotism. 


You’re helping America keep strong and 
youthful. And on that point, let me stress 
the importance of your work with regard to 
the young people of America. I think you’re 
aware of the attention that I’ve been giving 
to the education issue lately. It’s one reason 
I think it’s especially important that physi- 
cal education continue to play a strong and 
a vital role in our schools. If it doesn’t start 
there, I don’t know where it’s going to start. 


And, finally, let me say that it’s especially 
pleasing that your progress in keeping 
America physically fit has in large part been 
done through the private sector and the 
unselfish voluntary efforts of people like 
yourselves. And that, too, is most important. 


So, again, I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart. 


Note: The President spoke at 5 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 
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Third Anniversary of the Inauguration 
of the President 





Remarks at the Third Annual Reagan 
Administration Executive Forum. 
January 20, 1984 





I don’t know what the thermometer says, 
but I think we’ve just had a January thaw. 
[Laughier] 

You know, I can’t help but—with all of 
you here and with all of the reputation that 
this area has for trouble in transportation 
when we have snow and the weather is 
such, you’ve proven you're entirely differ- 
ent than the young man in the story. He 
was talking to his sweetheart, and he told 
her that he loved her so much that he could 
climb the highest mountain, he would swim 
the deepest ocean to be by her side. He’d 
be over Thursday night, if it didn’t rain. 
[Laughter] 

But I know you join me in thanking this 
wonderful Marine Band and the Drum and 
Bugle Corps. They sound better every year. 
And you'll never hear me criticizing any 
organization that’s as old as the Marine 
Corps. [Laughter] That patriotic music, I 
think, is a reminder of how much God has 
blessed this great and beautiful land of ours. 

But it’s up to us to keep her prosperous 
and free. And all of you have devoted your- 
selves to that task. Whether in the White 
House, the departments, or the agencies, 
everyone in this hall and on this stage has 
worked with skill and diligence and heart. I 
can tell you that you have my deepest per- 
sonal gratitude. But more important, you 
have the gratitude, I think, of the American 
people. 

And something else: When historians 
write the story of these years, they'll find 
that hundreds of skilled and _ talented 
women played vital roles—women like 
Transportation Secretary Elizabeth Dole; 
women like Health and Human Services 
Secretary Margaret Heckler. And, by the 
way, I just noticed that HHS has announced 
that there have been new gains in life ex- 
pectancy for Americans. I’m happy about 
that. [Laughter] I’ve already lived about 20- 
odd years longer than my life expectancy 
when I was born. That’s a source of annoy- 
ance to a number of people. [Laughter] 


And then we have women like the finest, 
as George said,! U.N. Ambassador ever to 
serve our Nation, Ambassador Jeane Kirk- 
patrick. And, Jeane, I must say, after the 
downing of the Korean airliner and on so 
many other occasions, the way you’ve 
spoken out for human freedom, democracy, 
and civilized behavior has thrilled and in- 
spired the world. And on behalf of all 
Americans, I want to thank you. 

As I stand here, I can’t help thinking 
about, well, back to this date 3 years ago. It 
was a winter day like this one—only colder, 
because on that day we held the meeting 
outdoors. But as I look back on that January 
20th 3 years ago, I can’t help thinking we 
have made a new beginning. 

In 1980, America faced a crisis. The 
month when George and I took our oaths of 
office, inflation stood in double digits; the 
prime interest rate hit the highest point 
since the Civil War; and economic growth 
was disappearing. It didn’t matter where 
you came from, whether you were a man or 
woman, or black or white. If you had 
scrimped, struggled, and saved to send your 
children to college, 21%—or 12%-percent, I 
should say, inflation rate was slamming shut 
the doors of opportunity. And if you had 
dreamed of owning your own home, infla- 
tion and interest rates were closing those 
doors of opportunity. And for working men 
and women who needed loans to start their 
own business, 21%-percent prime interst 
rates were closing the doors on their 
dreams, too. 

At the same time, our defenses had 
grown weak. Real spending on defense had 
dropped, and research and development 
had been cut back. The Navy had fallen 
from nearly a thousand battle-ready ships to 
under 500—nearer 400. And as real military 
pay declined and respect for our Armed 
Forces eroded, morale among our men and 
women in uniform hit a low. 

Overseas, American influence—always 
the strongest force for peace in the world— 
was shrinking. We Americans watched, 
seemingly helpless, as the Soviets amassed 
vast military might, then intimidated our 


1 The Vice President had addressed the 
forum prior to the President’s remarks. 
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allies, fueled regional conflicts, and propped 
up dictators around the world. 

I'm convinced that in 1980, America 
faced one of those historic choices that 
come to a nation only a few times a cen- 
tury. We could continue our decline, per- 
haps comforting ourselves by calling it in- 
evitable. Or we could realize that there is 
no such thing as “inevitable,” and choose 
instead to make a new beginning. The 
American people chose the way of courage, 
and on this January day 3 years ago, this 
administration and all of you began to make 
a new beginning. 

We cut the growth of spending; we 
pruned needless regulations; we reduced 
personal income tax rates; and we passed an 
historic reform called tax indexing. Govern- 
ment can no longer use inflation to profit at 
the people’s expense. And today, less than 3 
years since we set our policies in place, our 
Nation has one big program to help every 
American man, woman, and child. And it’s 
called economic recovery. 

Inflation has plummeted to about 3 per- 
cent—3.2 if we want to be exact—during 
the past year. That’s the lowest rate in 
more than a decade-and-a-half. The prime 
rate is almost half what it was when we 
took office. Factory orders, retail sales, and 
housing starts are up; the stock market has 
come back to life; and the American work- 
er’s real wages are rising. Unemployment is 
dropping at the fastest rate in more than 30 
years. Last year alone 4 million Americans 
found jobs, and more people are working 
than ever before in our history. 

And at the same time that we’ve moved 
ahead on the economy, we’ve moved 
against waste and fraud in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, saving billions of dollars. We’ve 
taken aim at crime, increasing drug-related 
arrests, more than doubling organized 
crime convictions, and setting up drug task 
forces across the country. And we’ve moved 
education to the very top of the national 
agenda. When we took office, only a hand- 
ful of States had task forces on education. 
Today, that number is 50. 

And just as our administration is curing 
our domestic ills, we’re restoring respect for 
our Armed Forces and giving a new sense 
of purpose to our foreign policy. 

In the military, morale has soared. The 
percentage of new recruits with high school 
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diplomas has risen throughout our Armed 
Forces, and since 1980, the reenlistment 
rate has gone up almost a quarter. We all 
remember when so many pundits claimed 
that we could only attract recruits when the 
economy was weak. But today, we’re filling 
our ranks with better recruits than ever 
before. They know that America is giving 
our men and women in uniform better pay, 
better equipment, and the respect they’ve 
always deserved. 

I just have to tell you something—I 
wasn’t going to do this, but you’re so nice. 
[Laughter] I wasn’t going to do it because 
I’ve told so many of the people here on the 
stage this, and they’ve had to listen to it 
several times. But if you don’t know, re- 
cently, one of our young lieutenants— 
marine lieutenant flying a Cobra was off 
Grenada and then went on to Beirut. And 
from there he wrote back to the Armed 
Forces Journal something that he had been 
doing. He said that he noticed that every 
news story about the Grenada rescue mis- 
sion contained a line—every story—that 
Grenada produces more nutmeg than any 
other place in the world. And he decided 
that was a code, and he was going to break 
the code. [Laughter] And he did. 

He wrote back and said, “Number one, 
Grenada produces more nutmeg than any 
place in the world. Number two, the Soviets 
and the Cubans are trying to take Grenada. 
Number three, you can’t make good eggnog 
without nutmeg.” [Laughter] “And number 
four, you can’t have Christmas without egg- 
nog.” [Laughter] “Number five, the Sovi- 
ets and the Cubans are trying to steal 
Christmas.” [Laughter] “And number six, 
we stopped them.” [Laughter] 

But in foreign policy, we’ve let the world 
know once again that America stands for 
the political, religious, and economic free- 
dom of mankind. In Grenada, we did set a 
nation free. And with the help of the Na- 
tional Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America, we’ve worked to develop a new 
consensus to support democracy in that 
region. The peace process in Lebanon has 
been slow and painful. But there has been 
genuine progress toward the goals of inter- 
nal stability and the withdrawal of all for- 
eign forces. 
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In Europe, the NATO alliance has held 
firm, despite months of Soviet bluster. 
Sooner or later the Soviets are going to real- 
ize that equitable and verifiable arms re- 
ductions are in their interest, too. And, as I 
made clear in my address earlier this week, 
when they do, we'll be at the table, waiting 
for them, ready to go on negotiating real 
arms reductions. And we'll be determined 
that they will abide by the agreements that 
they have made. By strengthening our de- 
fenses and showing the world our willing- 
ness to negotiate, we have laid the founda- 
tion for a lasting world peace. 

We still have a lot to do: wringing out 
more waste and fraud in government, put- 
ting more Americans back to work, attack- 
ing the Federal deficit, getting inflation and 
interest rates down still further—these and 
other great labors lie before us. 

And I have to say to you that—and I 
think it’s time we remind ourselves, be- 
cause you know, it’s easy to when you're in 
Rome do as the Romans do, and now we’re 
in Washington. [Laughter] There’s been a 
tendency in the past every time someone 
raised a voice about reducing government 
cost, reducing extravagance and so forth or 
spending, that then there were voices 
raised with special interests in mind who 
would say, “All right. You want to cut gov- 
ernment spending. Which program do you 
want to eliminate?” And that usually wins 
the argument until we think through to 
something else. 

Most government programs are well in- 
tentioned, and they serve a purpose. And it 
isn’t necessary to eliminate some of govern- 
ment’s legitimate functions in order to 
bring down government spending. What we 
came here to do, we must remind ourselves 
and remind those others in and out of gov- 
ernment, is to run all those programs effi- 
ciently and more economically than they 
have ever been run before. And it can be 
done. 

Now, one thing also that I want to make 
plain: For this administration, it isn’t going 
to matter that this is a political year. We’ll 
do what is best for the people and let poli- 
tics take care of themselves. And won’t 
some of the people in this town be sur- 
prised when they find out that doing what’s 
good for the people also turns out to be 
good politics. 


You may remember that verse in the 
Bible that says, “Your old men will dream 
dreams; your young men will see visions.” 
Well, I deeply believe that this is just such a 
time of reawakening in America, a time 
when our country is healing the wounds of 
the past and beginning to loox with courage 
and confidence to the future. Yes, we are 
making a new beginning. 

The dream we share is a great dream— 
perhaps the greatest dream in all history. 
It’s a dream of broad and open land that 
offers opportunity to all. It’s a dream of a 
magnificent country that represents a force 
for peace and good will among nations. All 
of us have been laboring in the name of 
that dream. Today, let us rededicate our- 
selves to that great work. 

Yes, we'll suffer setbacks, and yes, others 
will do all they can to place obstacles in our 
path. But if we have the courage to do all 
that we can to make our dream come true, 
then we will achieve great good in this 
world, and we'll do our duty to our fellow 
men, to our beloved country, and to our 
God. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:39 a.m. to 
the Presidential appointees assembled in 
Constitution Hall. 


Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe 





Statement Following the Opening Session 
of the Conference. January 20, 1984 





Secretary of State Shultz has just returned 
from Stockholm, Sweden, where he repre- 
sented the United States at the opening of 
the European Security Conference, known 
as the CDE. Together with the Foreign 
Ministers of 34 other countries, he discussed 
East-West relations and, in particular, peace 
and security in Europe. 

The primary purposes of the Stockholm 
Conference is to reduce the risk of surprise 
attack or war by accident or misunderstand- 
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ing. The historical justification is clear. 
Twice in this century, Europe has been the 
scene of terrible conflict. 

We must never allow this to happen 
again. Therefore, to strengthen the pros- 
pects for peace and security in Europe, the 
United States and our NATO allies will pro- 
pose a package of practical and concrete 
measures at the CDE. We will suggest that 
all states of Europe, East and West alike, 
agree: 

—to exchange information about their 
military forces and provide annual previews 
of military exercises; 

—to give advance notification of signifi- 
cant military activities and invite observers 
to those activities; 

—to enhance the capacity for rapid com- 
munications among our governments; and 

—to provide for verification of compli- 
ance with the commitments made at the 
conference. 

At the same time, we recognize that 
these steps alone cannot safeguard the 
peace in Europe and the United States 
cannot succeed alone. We can only do so in 
concert with our friends and allies. A hall- 
mark of our foreign policy has been to build 
consensus among our partners in Europe 
and Asia—a consensus covering the full 
range of political, economic, and military 
issues. 

The Atlantic Alliance is demonstrating 
once again in Stockholm that it remains the 
keystone of peace and security in Europe. 
Because we and our allies stand together, 
we are better able to meet our common 
challenges we face. 

None of these challenges is more impor- 
tant than the need to establish a construc- 
tive relationship with the Soviet Union. Last 
Monday, I proposed that we and the Soviet 
Union make a major effort to secure prog- 
ress in three vital areas: 

—first, to find ways to reduce, and even- 
tually do away with, the threat and use of 
force in international affairs; 

—second, to find ways to reduce the vast 
stockpiles of armaments in the world; 

—third, to establish a better working rela- 
tionship with each other, one marked by 
greater cooperation and understanding. 

The meetings this past week in Stock- 
holm helped us toward these ends. Secre- 
tary Shultz and Foreign Minister Gromyko 
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had a full and serious exchange of views on 
key global questions. Of course, they did 
not resolve our differences. But the impor- 
tant thing is that despite those differences, 
we are determined to continue our efforts 
to make Europe and the world a safer and 
more secure place in which all of us may 
live in peace and dignity. 


Note: Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
met with the President in the Oval Office 
on Friday morning, January 20, to discuss 
the Conference and the meeting with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyke. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 15 
The President returned to the White 


House following a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 


January 16 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Association of Arab Ameri- 

cans. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Elizabeth Hanford Dole, Secretary 
of Transportation, to be a member of the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. 
She will succeed Andrew L. Lewis, Jr. 


January 17 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—a group of private sector leaders for a 
luncheon meeting, to discuss issues con- 
cerning the family; 





—Ambassador Paul H. Nitze, Special Rep- 
resentative for Arms Control and 
Disarmament Negotiations, to discuss 
the negotiations; 

—the Cabinet Council on Natural Re- 
sources and the Environment, to dis- 
cuss environmental issues which will be 
reflected in the budget. 

Late in the afternoon, the President went 

to the Hay-Adams Hotel to attend a recep- 
tion for the Citizens for the Republic. 


January 18 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff: 
—the U.S. Advisory Committee on Public 
Diplomacy, to receive the Committee’s 
annual report, which presents an over- 
view of the work of the United States 
Information Agency; 
—Senator John C. Danforth of Missouri, 
who reported to the President on his 
recent trip to Africa. 


January 19 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Prime Minister Ruud Lubbers of the 
Netherlands; 
—Vice President George Bush for lunch. 


January 20 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Governors Thomas Kean of New Jersey, 
J. Joseph Garrahy of Rhode Island, John 
H. Sununu of New Hampshire, James 
R. Thompson of Illinois, and John 
Carlin of Kansas to discuss acid rain. 
In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 16 


Advance text: 
Address to the Nation and other countries 
on Soviet-American relations 


Released January 17 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Intermediate-range 
Nuclear Force negotiations—by Ambassador 
Paul H. Nitze, Special Representative for 
Arms Control and Disarmament Negotia- 
tions 


Released January 20 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the third annual meeting of the 
Reagan Administration Executive Forum 


Statement: 

On the fourth quarter rise in the gross na- 
tional product—by Larry Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: The President completed his consider- 
ation of acts and joint resolutions passed 
during the first session of the 98th Congress 
on December 9, 1983. 
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